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SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINER'S ANSWER 



This is in response to the REPLY BRIEF filed 9/23/2005 appealing from the Examiner's 
Answer mailed 7/25/2005. 
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In the Reply Brief, Appellants state that "Appellants do not concede that 
contemporaneous documentary support is available to show support of 
Official Notice, but it is arguable, that if such 'cited' documentary support is 
contemporaneous (if it itself is not available as prior art), it must at a minimum establish 
by a preponderance of evidence that the statement of official notice is unquestionably 
supportable as being well-known before the date required for the official notice to be 
effective as prior art in the case." See page 3 of the Reply Brief. 

In response to Appellants' argument, the Infospace Search Engine for mapping a 
physical address to an email address is notoriously old and well-known, and is well 
before the filing date of the instant application. To further support the fact that Infospace 
Search Engine is old and well-known, the following documents are further provided: 

1) The Ultimate Email Directory, 1997, features Infospace, among other similar Email 
Search Engines, to provide mapping a physical address to an email address. A copy of 
"The Ultimate Email Directory" is attached to this Supplemental Examiner's Answer. A 
screenshot is provided below: 
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■'1 The Ultimate Email Directory - Microsoft Internet Explorer provided by USPTO 
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Newcomers: 

Welcome to the Ultimnte Email Directory! 
Have you ever lost an important email address? 

We all have. Trying to find it is frustrating. There are six different email directories on the Internet, all with different data sources 
and different degrees of accuracy. The Ultimate Email Directory is a common interface to all six. 

This site is designed to be fast and simple. Just type your search criteria into the first search engine (Fourl I). Type in all the items 
you know. The items applicable to the other engines will be automatically copied to die oilier forms by a Javascript applet. Then 
hit Search on the first search engine you want to query. A new browser window will open with the search results. Then switch 
back to the original window and hit submit on the next one. You can search as many as you want until you are satisfied with the 
results. 

Questions? 

Read the F AQ- If you don't find an answer, eriuul me. 

Email Directory Administrators: Don't want your engine used on this page? Or do you want more credit for it? I'll be happy to 
change my page if you want me to. 

page made and administered by Scon in 

This page has been accessed 1 19425 times since May 3 I. 1997. 

Legal Gibberish with Translations 

The Ultimates are ^ 1 997 bv Scott Martin. 
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In reference to claims 5 and 13, According to 37 CFR 1.196(b), if the Board 
determines that claims 5 and 13 are sufficiently broad enough that a 35 USC 102 
may have been applied instead of the Examiner's 35 USC 103 rejection, the 
Examiner respectfully requests that the Board, in the decision, to include a 
statement that constitutes a new ground of rejection of claims 5 and 13. The 
server, maintained by Infospace, allows a user to specify a physical address of a 
recipient in the address box, and performing mapping a physical address to an 
email address, or in other words, searching a recipient's email address using a 
recipient's physical address in a database comprising the recipient's physical 
address and email address. The user may then uses the obtained email address 
to send or route email to the recipient. 

Appellants further argue that "it is not clear whether such alleged documentary 
support is now cited as prior art (for the first time) without sufficient bases. See 
Examiner's Answer at page 3. Such references were never cited on a PTO-892 and 
Appellants do not concede that they are available. Similarly, patents listed as prior art 
are not available against the present application and any application of them is 
respectfully traversed. For example, the earliest priority dates of Baird III et al. 
(6,732,278) and Creswell, et al. (6,775,690) are both after the effective filing date of the 
present case and not available. 
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In response to Appellants' argument, all US Patent Documents, cited in the 
Examiner's Answer, have already been cited in PTO-892 in previous Office Action. 
Copies (screenshots) of web sites, cited as evidences of well-known facts, are directly 
provided in the form of screenshots (such as the screenshot of "The Ultimate Email 
Directory" shown above) in every previous Office Actions. 

In reference to Baird III et al. (6,732,278) and Creswell, et al. (6,775,690), The 
Examiner agrees with Appellants that the earliest priority dates of Baird III et al. 
(6,732,278) and Creswell, et al. (6,775,690) are both after the effective filing date of the 
present case. It is acknowledged that the provisional filing date of the present 
application has been overlooked. It is also noted that the priority dates of Baird III et al. 
(6732,278) and Creswell. et al. (6,775,690) have never been challenged until this Reply 
Brief from Appellants. 

In rejecting claim 12 under 103 rejection, the Examiner stated that "tagging 
selected emails as time sensitive" is old and well-known as evidenced by Creswell et al. 
(6,775,690) or Microsoft Outlook. The Examiner still maintains that "tagging selected 
emails as time sensitive" is old and well-known as evidenced by at least Microsoft 
Outlook. The following is a screenshot showing "Message Options" in Microsoft Outlook. 
One can set the "importance" of an email by checking either Normal, High, or Low. It is 
clear that emails with High Importance level will require attention in a more timely 
fashion than those with Low Importance level. In another word, the emails sent using 
Microsoft Outlook can be tagged as time sensitive. 
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In rejecting claim 15 under 103 rejection, the Examiner stated that using biometric 
identification to allow users access to an email server is old and well-known as 
evidenced by Baird III et al. (6,732,278). The Examiner still maintains that using 
biometric authentication is old and well-known as evidenced by "Authentication Basics" 
(1977). A copy of "Authentication Basics" is attached to this Supplemental Examiner's 
Answer. An example screenshot of the document is provided below: 
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'3i http://swexpert.com/C4/SE.C4JUN.97.pdf - Microsoft Internet Explorer provided by USPTO 
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have to establish a plan for integrating 
the technology into their computer 
systems. There will aLso be the admin- 
istrative challenge for keying and issu- 
ing the cards and keeping the user 
database up-to-date. 

Authentication methods requiring 
that users carry special devices and/or 
remember assigned PINs arc likely to 
cause some problems. Users will some- 
times leave the devices on their dresser 
tops, forget their PINs, or make typing 
mistakes simply because there's more 
to type. Also, any system that requires 
assignment: of devices and PINs will 
involve some administrative overhead. 

Biometrics 

One way to toughen the authenti- 
cation process without creating the 
administrative burden involved in key- 
ing and Issuing cards or assigning PINs 
Is to take advantage of what the user Is; 
that Is, biometrics. 

Bio met ric authentication uses physi- 
cal charactcrist ks of a user to authenti- 
cate him. Fingerprints, retinal patterns 



and voice patterns are examples. A user 
must first be "profiled" In some way so 
that his particular pattern will be recog- 
nized. Generally, this profiling is based 
on significant features extracted from 
the complete Image. This simplifies the 
comparisons required at authentication 
time along with the amount of Informa- 
tion that must be stored to make the 
comparisons posslble. 

When a user is authenticated, he 
might present his thumb or look into a 
device. The stored profile Is then com- 
pared with the profile J ust derived and 
ttie user Is accepted or refected based on 
the results of the comparison. Authen- 
tication systems based on biometrics 
can provide improved security but suf- 
fer from a number of problems. 

For example, many people object 
to having any type of scanning device 
probing their eyes. Irt addition, one can 
imagine some extremely gruesome secu- 
rity breaches that might result when a 
user's rhumb is required to get into a 
system. And. lastly, the technology is 
still immature. Capturing blometrlc 



patterns and reducing them to signif- 
icantly unique profiles Is extremely 
challenging. As an example, a small 
but significant percentage of people 
do not have strong enough features in 
their thumbprints to result in profiles 
usable by technology available today. 

The (deal authentication technology 
would verify the identity of an individ- 
ual without requiring the individual 
to carry anything special, remember any 
secret words or numbers or insert any 
part of his anatomy Into a device that 
might or might not work. In addition, 
It would work for any user regardless of 
whetlicr or not his features are memo- 
rable. But until technology Is as dis- 
criminating as Mom, we'll continue 
asking, "Do you know me?" V 

S. Lee Henry is on the board 
of directors of the Sun User 
Croup and works for Infonet in 
El Segundo, CA. Like her readers, 
she gets tots ofemaii You can 
send her more by addressing it 
foslee©cpg. com. 
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In page 4 of Appellants' reply brief, Appellants argue that the statement: mapping 
a physical address to an email address "is presented for the first time in the Examiner's 
Answer and not in the Final Rejection at page 4." 

In response to Appellants' argument, in page 4 of the Final Rejection, the 
Examiner clearly stated that "searching a particular predetermined information using a 
key word or phrase in a data base is old and well-known." In page 12 of the Final 
Rejection, the Examiner further stated that "it is clear that searching a data base using 
keywords includes searching any kind of database including email address database, 
for example. It is also clear that using keywords includes using any desired keywords 
including keywords specifying a physical address. As a matter of fact, using a search 
engine to find an email address using a physical address is notoriously old and well- 
known." In page 13, a screenshot of Infospace email directory was provided as 
documentary evidence. 

Infospace discloses searching for a predetermined information (email address) 
using a key words (physical address) in a database. It is clear that searching a 
person's email address using a person's physical address in a database comprising 
the person's physical address and email address is "mapping a physical address to an 
email address." 

The Examiner also maintains that Infospace Search Engine for mapping a 

physical address to an email address is notoriously old and well-known, and is well 
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before the filing date of the instant application. The "Ultimate Email Directory" featuring 
Infospace. among other similar Email Search Engines, at least exits in 1997. to provide 
mapping a physical address to an email address. 



For the above reasons and the reasons set forth in the Examiner's Answer, it is believed 
that the rejections should be sustained. 



Respectfully submitted, 

Khanh Dang 
Primary Examiner 

Khanh Dang 

Primary E-Kam-rar 
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by S. Lee Henry 




Authentication Basics 



Several years ago, American Express 
aired a series of TV commercials 
featuring folks with household 
names but not household faces. "Do you 
know me?" they asked, before their name 
typed itself across the screen. Though 
the concept of using our credit cards to 
prove who we are might seem a little 
error-prone to those of us who have at 
some point lost ours, the process of iden- 
tifying ourselves to our computer sys- 
tems is considerably more error-prone. 
Passwords, the primary method for con- 
trolling access to computer systems, are 
subject to serious abuse. 

At the same time, technology exists 
to improve the situation significandy. Ad- 
vances in authentication services, designed 
to augment or replace passwords, help 
ensure that authorized users can uniquely 
identify themselves to their computer sys- 
tems while impostors find virtual doors 
slammed in their virtual faces. 

Of course, authentication is not new. 
Any process through which a user estab- 
lishes the validity of his claimed identity 



is authentication. The increased use of 
the word corresponds to the availability 
of increasingly sophisticated technology 
for making the authentication process 
more rigorous. 

Though a related process, authentica- 
tion is not the same as identification and, 
in fact, can almost be thought of as its 
opposite. While a persons identity is 
public, the way that he establishes this 
identity (i.e., authentication) often 
requires him to provide something that 
is secret-at least secret from everyone but 
him and the authenticator. Also, authenti- 
cation is not only used during login but 
has other important uses. The three main 
types of authentication in a distributed 
computing system are as follows: 

• User identity authentication - Veri- 
fying the identity of the user. 

• Message origin authentication - 
Verifying that the sender of a message is, 
in fact, the sender claimed in the message. 

• Message content authentication - 
Verifying that the message received is 
the message that was sent. 



The latter two of these authentication 
types use some form of cryptology. These 
will be described in next months column. 

User Authentication 

Whether a user is being authenticated 
by a login process or a security guard at 
the door, there are three basic means by 
which he establishes his identity. These 
involve his providing one or more of the 
following: 

• Something that only he knows (a 
password, a PIN number or his mothers 
maiden name) . 

• Something that he possesses (a physi- 
cal key or a "smartcard"). 

• Something physical that identifies 
him (biological features such as thumb- 
prints or retinal scans). 

Any of these, by itself, would be suffi- 
cient in certain situations, but, used in 
combination, these basic means of iden- 
tification provide significantly stronger 
authentication than any single means 
alone. Access to restricted work environ- 
ments (e.g., where classified information 
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or dangerous substances are involved) 
commonly requires a combination of 
something one knows (e.g., a password 
or PIN) and something one has in one's 
possession (e.g., a picture ID). 

Better Passwords 

An established approach to improv- 
ing the security of systems protected by 
passwords is to improve the passwords, 



whether by insinuating rigorous checks 
into the change password process or by 
running crack-like programs after the 
fact to weed out passwords likely to be 
tried in brute force attacks. 

Establishing a password that is easy 
to remember yet difficult to guess is a 
significant challenge. The basic prob- 
lem is a matter of simple statistics. 
We all think pretty much the same 



way-and there are a lot of us. Its likely 
that every clever idea regarding the 
construction of passwords has been 
considered numerous times before. 
Deliberate misspellings, combinations 
of words with and without attached 
digits, words in other languages, and 
look-alike character substitutions are 
popular "tricks" that the good guys as 
well as the bad guys have thought to 
try. Though better than single words 
and obvious personal associations, 
none of these tricks is foolproof (or 
should I say crackerproof?) . 

Clearly, the passwords that are hard- 
est to guess are also the hardest to 
remember. Once we resort to writing 
down our passwords, we have moved 
the problem from our heads to our 
files. Where and how we keep track of 
these passwords and what access we 
and others have to them determines 
how good a solution we've created. 

Another extremely important issue 
in password security is whether the 
same password is used on multiple 
systems. Even the cleverest password 
is subject to being snooped. If a pass- 
word captured at one location provides 
access to accounts at numerous other 
locations, any other precautions we 
might take are meaningless. 

The frequency with which pass- 
words are changed might be defined by 
a security policy and/or implemented 
in the operating system itself. Periodic 
changing of passwords can limit the 
damage made possible through guessed, 
cracked or snooped passwords. On the 
other hand, if passwords are changed 
too often, the users themselves are like- 
ly to forget what they just set their 
passwords to and suffer periods in 
which they cannot log in. 

Frequently changing passwords, in 
the extreme, may be expressed as single- 
use passwords. Generally, when single- 
use passwords are employed, we are 
dealing with what a person possesses 
rather than what he knows. Users are 
likely to have to mark off an entry in a 
list of passwords every time they log in, 
thereby keeping their logins synchro- 
nized with a process running on their 
systems. This type of scheme guards 
against compromised passwords being 
used by unauthorized individuals but 
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creates something of an administrative 
burden as the lists must be generated, 
distributed and essentially managed 
by the users. 

Better Than 
Better Passwords 

To toughen the authentication pro- 
cess further, we can combine what a user 
knows with something he possesses. If ' 



we hand our users something that they 
must have in their possession to log in 
and require them to have a password as 
well, we make it very difficult for any- 
one else to duplicate the login process. 
A variety of security add-ons are avail- 
able that can serve this purpose-from 
memory cards and smartcards to hand- 
held password generators, all of which 
combine something the user possesses 



with something he knows. 

Memory cards are frequently used in 
banking and physical access applications. 
Telephone calling cards, credit cards and 
ATM cards all serve, to some extent, to 
authenticate their users. In some cases, 
possession of the card alone (i.e., knowl- 
edge of the owners name, the card num- 
ber and the expiration date) , is sufficient 
for both identification and authentica- 
tion; this is clearly the key vulnerability 
where credit cards are concerned. Mem- 
ory cards for system security applications 
that require the use of PINs along with 
the cards are much less vulnerable 
(unless, of course, the users keep their 
PIN with the card!) . Generally, a lost 
or stolen card is a much less serious risk 
if a PIN is required for its use. 

Smartcards are usually the size and 
shape of credit cards and contain inte- 
grated chips rather than magnetic 
strips like memory cards. Smartcards 
are, in fact, tiny computer systems. 
They contain a microprocessor and 
memory along with some means of 
providing input and output. 

The smartcard can replace conven- 
tional password security with a PIN veri- 
fied by the card and can be programmed 
to provide additional checks. It might, 
for example, limit the number of login 
attempts a user can make or challenge 
the user with questions. An important 
factor is that anyone who observes an 
authorized login should not be able to 
make off with the card and, thereby, 
repeat the process. Its also important 
that the cards be difficult to duplicate. 

When a password generator is used 
for access to augment login security, an 
extra level of security is gained. Each 
user is given a device that is uniquely 
keyed and assigned to him; he cannot 
use someone else's device for access, and 
no one else can use his. The host system 
must have a corresponding process to 
generate a challenge/response pair for 
each login attempt, based on the entered 
user name. Because each challenge is 
different, no one observing a successful 
exchange can extract information that 
would enable them to log in. 

Overall, this technology can be a use- 
ful addition to security, but users may 
find some inconvenience. Management, 
if they decide to use this approach, will 
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have to establish a plan for integrating 
the technology into their computer 
systems. There will also be the admin- 
istrative challenge for keying and issu- 
ing the cards and keeping the user 
database up-to-date. 

Authentication methods requiring 
that users carry special devices and/or 
remember assigned PINs are likely to 
cause some problems. Users will some- 
times leave the devices on their dresser 
tops, forget their PINs, or make typing 
mistakes simply because there's more 
to type. Also, any system that requires 
assignment of devices and PINs will 
involve some administrative overhead. 

Biometrics 

One way to toughen the authenti- 
cation process without creating the 
administrative burden involved in key- 
ing and issuing cards or assigning PINs 
is to take advantage of what the user is; 
that is, biometrics. 

Biometric authentication uses physi- 
cal characteristics of a user to authenti- 
cate him. Fingerprints, retinal patterns 



and voice patterns are examples. A user 
must first be "profiled" in some way so 
that his particular pattern will be recog- 
nized. Generally, this profiling is based 
on significant features extracted from 
the complete image. This simplifies the 
comparisons required at authentication 
time along with the amount of informa- 
tion that must be stored to make the 
comparisons possible. 

When a user is authenticated, he 
might present his thumb or look into a 
device. The stored profile is then com- 
pared with the profile just derived and 
the user is accepted or rejected based on 
the results of the comparison. Authen- 
tication systems based on biometrics 
can provide improved security but suf- 
fer from a number of problems. 

For example, many people object 
to having any type of scanning device 
probing their eyes. In addition, one can 
imagine some extremely gruesome secu- 
rity breaches that might result when a 
users thumb is required to get into a 
system. And, lastly, the technology is 
still immature. Capturing biometric 



patterns and reducing them to signif- 
icantly unique profiles is extremely 
challenging. As an example, a small 
but significant percentage of people 
do not have strong enough features in 
their thumbprints to result in profiles 
usable by technology available today. 

The ideal authentication technology 
would verify the identity of an individ- 
ual without requiring the individual 
to carry anything special, remember any 
secret words or numbers or insert any 
part of his anatomy into a device that 
might or might not work. In addition, 
it would work for any user regardless of 
whether or not his features are memo- 
rable. But until technology is as dis- 
criminating as Mom, we'll continue 
asking, "Do you know me?" S 



S. Lee Henry is on the board 
of directors of the Sun User 
Group and works for Infonet in 
El Segundo, CA. Like her readers, 
she gets lots of email. You can 
send her more by addressing it 
to slee@cpg . com. 
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